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NED OF THE FELL; 
oR, 

THE PRIDE OF RIBBLESDALE, 
4 TALB OF THE OLDEN TIME. 
—— 

(Concluded from our last.) 

——— 

Fora day or two Sir Edward de Mowbray became 
the welcome guest of Lord Wyresdale, who hehaved 
to him with all the kindness and affection of a 
father; but on the afternoon prior to our hero’s 
wedding-day the old Baron was much surprised to 
behold a body of five and twenty men riding up to 
the hall in regular order; they were clad in new 
suits of blue cloth, embroidered with silver, and in 
their Spanish hats wore large plumes of white fea- 
thers, making a most gallant and imposing appear- 
ance. 

“ What goodly company is this that approacheth 
the house in such pompous array ?”’ cried the Baron. 

“Does not your Lordship recollect them ?” replied 
Sir Edward ; “they are the gallant men that once 
belonged to Ned of the Fell, the dreaded rangers of 
de Mowbray, who having turned their spears and 
swords into pruning-hooks and ploughshares, must 
now be only known as the peaceable tenantry of 
Lune Vale, who, anxious to do honour to their 
master, have come hither to escort him to the castle 
of his ancestors ;—and with your good leave, my 
Lord, I will now accompany them.” 

“Nay, nay,’? answered the hospitable peer; “ the 
gallant fellows have ridden far ; to-night they remain 
with me, and to-morrow ye shall depart as early as 
ye please ;”? and he immediately ordered his steward 
tosee that nothing was wanting for the due accom- 
nodation both of men and horses. 

Sir Edward consented to the Baron’s arrange- 
ment, stipulating only that he should be at liberty 
to pursue his journey with the dawn of morning. A 
nerry and hospitable evening was spent by every 
inhabitant of the hall without exception ; and Sir 
Edward, on retiring for the night, bade farewell to 
the good old- Baron, who promised that he would in 
ashort time return his visit at Lune Castle. 

Long before day-break our hero arose, and dressed 
himself in a suit similar to those worn by his men, 
only more splendidly embroidered, which Armstrong 
had brought with him ; he then mounted his horse, 
and the cavalcade departed for the Dule upo’ Dun, 
at which place they arrived by the eighth hour of 
the morning. 

Our readers may well believe that the unexpected 
approach of this numerous body of guests caused no 
litle surprise to all the inmates of the Dule upo’ 
Dun, the old landlord alone being excepted ; he, 


knew enough to assure? himself that Sir Edward 
had his own reasons for this proceeding, and he 
awaited their disclosure with uch patience. 

In the meantime Sir Edward and his followers 
entered the ample kitchen, and he was there met by 
Mary Gosford, who, arrayed in her bridal habili- 
ments, appeared in the eyes of our hero more lovely 
than he had ever before seen her. 

On beholding the aumber of men that attended 
upon Sir Edward, Mary would gladly have retreated 
into another room, but our hero clasped her in his 
arms, and for a moment held her closely to his 
bosom, uttering, at the same time, these words, “ I 
have returned to thee, my Mary, I hope, I trust, 
never to part again.”—-Mary quickly extricated 
herself from the embrace of Sir Edward, and play- 
fully holding him at.arm’s length, beheld him with 
looks of astonishment and delight, her eyes alter- 
nately dwelling upon the handsome person and the 
elegant dress of her lover: at length, the maiden 
found her tongue, and with eyes still earnestly fixed 
upon Sir Edward, (who silently enjoyed the con- 
fusion that seemed to overwhelm her,) she addressed 
him as De Roos, in the manner following :— 

“T need not say how happy I am to see thee, De 
Roos, on this, to me, eventful morning; but why 
bring the outlaw’s men along with thee? for, in 
despite of their new dresses, I well remember them ; 
and although I never, can forget my obligations in 
that quarter, still I think our bridal required not 
so many witnesses; and why are they all clad in 
habits nearly similar to the handsome one thou 
wearest? Answer me these questions, De Roos, an’ 
thou dost really love me?” 

* “Mary,” began our hero, in & more serious and 
solemn tone of voice than he had ever before used, 
“Tam not what thou thinkest ; under a false name 
I wooed, but never shall it be said that under a 
false name I wedded thee. De Roos exists not; he 
was a phantom of the imagination only; but the 
beld outlaw, Ned of the Fell, doth exist; and Mary, 
start not as I tell thee that 1am the man. Survey 
me not with horror,’ he continued, on perceiving 
the maiden change colour at this intimation; 
“ Jisten to me for a moment longer. I cannot, I will 
not act dishonourably; and if thou, dearest Mary, 
canst not from thy heart transfer to the outlawed 
Ned of the Fell the troth formerly plighted to De 
Roos, then do I, in the face of this assembly, release 
thee from thy vows, and thou art ‘ free as the wind 
of heaven, that bloweth where it listeth”—Yes, 
Mary, Ned of the Fell abandons all claim to the 
betrothed of De Roos, although, by so doing, the 
sun of his earthly happiness sinks, never again to 
rise. Speak then, Mary, and pronounce my doom.”’ 
For a few moments there was a pause of awful 
suspense, during which the attentive auditors sur- 





g00d man, though not wholly in the secret, yet 


veyed the youthful pair as they stood beside each 


other with looks of the most intense anxiety ; at last 
Mary, whose fine eyes had been cast down during 
the latter part of our hero’s discourse, slowly raised 
them towards heaven, and placing her white hand 
in that of Sir Edward, addressed him in the follow- 
ing manner :—“ It is, then, as I suspected, and thou 
art the outlaw Ned of the Fell, the desperate leader 
of a band of robbers. It is now my turn to speak, 
and I pray thee listen to me; in the face of this 


own alone for my husband the preserver of my life 
and honour ;—to him am I bound by every tie of 
love and gratitude. Yes, thou mysterious man, 
whate’er may be thy real name or station, thou art 
alone the free, the unbiassed choice of Mary Gos- 
ford.” On emphatically concluding the last words 
she threw herself into the arms of our hero, and 
wept in silence upon his bosom ; whilst the attend- 
ing outlaws, with voices that made the old roof re- 
sound, called out, “ Long life and happiness to Sir 
Edward and Lady de Mowbray!” The sound 
reached the outside of the house, and the villagers, 
whom curiosity had drawn to the spot, re-echoed 
the cry of “ Long life and happiness to Sir Edward 
and Lady de Mowbray !”—-Mary slowly raised 
her head from our hero’s breast, but ere she 
had time to speak to him John Armstrong ap- 
proached, and bending one knee to the ground, 
seized her hand, which he respectfully raised to his 
lips, saying, at the same time, “ My honoured Lady, 
suffer the humblest of Sir Edward de Mowbray’s 
servants to congratulate you at this happy moment.” 

“ What meaneth this?” cried the astonished 
Mary. “Tell me, tell me,” turning to Sir Edward, 
“ who or what thou really art, for I am bewildered 
with amazement.” 

“My love,” replied our hero, “a week ago I was 
Ned of the Fell, a proscribed outlaw } but the King’s 
goodness hath restored me to the rank and dignity 
of my ancestors, and I am now Sir Edward de 
Mowbray, of Lune Castle, in the fertile valley of that 
name, and shortly shall be the happy husband of the 
loveliest, the best of women.—I have tried thee in 
the balance, Mary, and thou hast not been found 
wanting.”—Then turning to James Gosford, who 
had timidly approached him, he laughingly ex- 
claimed as he shook him by the hand, “ Have I not 
more than performed my promise? Did I not tell 
thee thou shouldst see the outlaw when thou 
wouldest least expect him ?”’—He afterwards turned 
to the delighted old Margery, and said, “My good 
mother, thou must forgive this trick, or if thou 
blamest any one, let it be thy husband, for he knew 
the whole. But prithee, good dame, whilst I and 
my intended bride retire for a brief space, get break- 
fast in readiness for myself and these honest fellows ; 
we have ridden far this morning, and our exploits 





upon the trenchers will astonish thee.” 


assembly, I now solemnly swear by all things holy, to- 
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“Jt shall be done, Sir Edward, and quickly,” was 
the reply of the old Jady; and our hero, taking his 
lovely bride by the hand, led her into another room, 
and during the time that the notable mother was 
employed in preparation for breakfast, he gave her 
a brief detail of the various transactions that have al- 
ready been related at full length to the readers of this 
narrative. 

The morning's meal being at length in readiness, 
the whole family, including our hero and his follow- 
ers, partook of it, and the old lady Leheld the dimi- 
nution of the substantial viands with no little dis- 
may, inasmuch as it tended to curtail the magnifi- 
cence of the marriage feast, until Sir Edward desired 
her to be easy on that account, and not by any 
means stint the company, as the wedding dinner 
should be eaten at Lune Castle, whither orders for 
its preparation had already been sent. Comforted 
by this assurance, Margery added to her stock of 
good cheer, and all parties eat and drank like per- 
sons who knew they had a long journey to perform 
before another opportunity of a similar nature would 
be offered them. This vulgar, but still necessary 
piece of business being concluded, the happy couple, 
attended by the bride’s father, mother, and brother, 
together with the tenantry of Sir Edward, mounted 
their horses, and quickly arrived at the church of 
Clithero, where the indissoluble knot was tied that 
gave into the possession of Sir Edward de Mowbray 
a treasure of charms that might have been equalled, 
but could not be surpassed; for Lancashire, s0 
famous for its witches, ne’er boasted of one more 
lovely than Mary Gosford, or, as she was more 
generally termed, the “ Fair Pride of Ribblesdale.” 
From the church our “ weddingers” departed for 
Lune Castle, the old folks leaving to honest Hum- 
phrey and Betty Chatburn, for a few days, the sole 
care and management of the Dule upo’ Dun: the 
villagers, however, were not forgotten, for Sir Ed- 
ward, before he quitted the inn, had given orders 
that it should for a week be open to all who chose 
to partake of his bounty; and particular directions 
were left with Betty, that Dick, the old cobbler, 
who had, in some measure, been the unconscious 
instrument of the fair Mary’s restoration to her 
parents, should be ’specially remembered. 

Here we might, with much propriety conclude 
our history, having little occasion to follow the 
happy bridegroom and his lovely bride to Lune Cas 
tle, or to mention the rejoicings that took place 
amongst the tenantry, in consequence of the re- 
establishment of their ancient lords, as well as for 
the marriage of Sir Edward and Lady de Mowbray, 
who, to quote the old fairy tale “lived long and 
happily together, and at their deaths were univer. 
sally lamented :”? and we accordingly should have 
quietly left them to pass the honey-moon, had not 
James Gosford, the brother of the “ Pride of Rib- 
blesdale,’ demanded a little of our attention. This 
young man took an early opportunity of requesting 
the assistance of Sir Edward in the settlement of a 
matter of no less importance than his own marriage, 
and our hero became a willing and attentive audi- 
tor to the anxious James, who opened his budget in 
the manner following :— 

“Having now, I trust, Sir Edward, secured your 
ewn happiness by your union with my fortunate 
sister, may I beg you to pay some little attention to 
mine, and obtain from my father and mother their 


“With Betty Chatburn!” replied Sir Edward, 
appearing tu express far more surprise than he 
really felt upon the occasion; “with Betty Chat- 
burn! surely the brother of Lady de Mowbray is 
entitled to higher views in a settlement for life, and 
will not throw himself away upon a servant maid, 
however handsome she may be ?”” 

“Sir’ returned James, “listen to me patiently 
for a few minutes, and I think [ shall be able to 
convince you that I cannot do better than throw 
myself away upon the person you mention. My 
dear sister, thanks to the benevolent Recluse of Pen- 
dle, whose heiress she is, received an education 
that fitted her for the station to which, by your good- 
ness, she hath been elevated; but were Mary as ig- 
norant as she is beautiful, would she ever have been 
the wife of Sir Edward de Mowbray? I answer 
boldly, no,—it is the blessing of education alone 
that hath placed her upona level with him. But I, 
Sir Edward, am an ignorant young man, and brought 
up to no business, for whilst my sister was at Pres- 
ton gaining those accomplishments that drew your 
attention to her, I remained at home, my mother’s 
favourite, and consequently, a spoiled child. All I 
could ever contrive to learn was a knowledge of the 
sports of the field; to them I attended with unceasing 
eagerness ; but as to the regular business of life, the 
methods of rising in the world by attention and in- 
dustry, [ am as ignorant as the new-born babe, and 
Iam, unfortunately, too old now to attempt the 
removal of that ignorance. It is true I can draw 
ale, and chalk on the reckoning, but that I believe 
to be the extent of my abilities. Now, with Betty 
Chatburn formy wife, she being a stirring, industrious 
girl, as well asa pretty one, I would, on the death 
of my father, carry on his business, and pursue my 
pleasures at the same time; and with respect to 
Betty’s being beneath me in rank, allow me to say, 
Sir Edward, that she is no more beneath me than 
my sister was beneath you: therefore, if you, Sir 
Edward, are not too proud to study the happiness 
of a humble relative, you will second my suit with 
my parents, and a word or a wish of yours will with 
them be all-powerful.” 

“James,” said Sir Edward, “I will speak to your 
sister, and if she consents the business shall be done, 
and as to pride, let me tell you, that I shall always 
be happy to see you and your wife, whoever she 
may be, at Lune Castle ; and amongst the red deer 
of Mowbray chase, your favourite amusement can 
be enjoyed whenever you think proper, and if 
there shuuld be any business or profession wherein 
my purse would be of service, it shall always be at 
your command.” 

“T thank you gratefully for the liberal offer,” re- 
plied James; “but I, Sir Edward, have no wish be- 
yond that of following my father’s profession, when 
it shall please Providence to remove him from his 
earthly labours ; and whilst the old people do live, 
I would, if possible, remain with them: the house 
is large enough, and we shall, I feel confident, if you 
will only speak the word, form one united, one happy 
family.” 

Agrecably to his promise, Sir Edward consulted 
his lovely wife upon this momentous affair; and 
she, after attentively listening to his arguments in 
favour of the match, gave her consent to it. 

Nothing now remained but to speak to the old 
people; and so well did Sir Edward exert his influ- 





eonsent to my marriage with Betty Chatburn.” 





ence, that they quickly consented, adding, that such 


a plan had long been in agitation, but since Mary's 
marriage they had agreed to forego the thoughts of 
it; however, as Sir Edward, instead of being an op- 
ponent, was an advocate for the match, it should 
take place in twelve months from that time, if James 
and Betty continued to be in the same mind at the 
end of that period. Having thus made all parties 
comfortable, or at least in a fair way of being 0, 
our story may be concluded in a very few words, 

Sir Edward de Mowbray, during a life extended 
far beyond the common period of mortality, never 
once had occasion to regret making the fair “ Pride of 
Ribblesdale” the partaker of his wealth and honours; 
and as to Mary, she looked up to her husband with 
feelings of unbounded gratitude and respect, and she 
loved him with a love almost surpassing that of 
women. 

Reader, art thou a married man? If so, that thou 
and the partner of thy choice may, through life, ex. 
perience happiness similar to that of Sir Edward and 
Lady de Mowbray is the earnest wish of thy much 
obliged friend and servant, 

THE AUTHOR,—P. M. Junior, 





THE SPORTSMAN, 





SIMPLE RULES FOR SHOOTING, AND THE GENERAL 
TREATMENT OF POINTERS. ies 
— 
TO THE EDITOR. 
$1r,—The following plain and simple rules for shooting, 


some practical knowledge upon those subjects,) were written 
expressly for the use of a particular friend, who having 
found them, as he says, of some little service to him, has 
urgently requested me to throw them into print for the 
benefit of his less experienced brethren. 

Should they fall within the plan of the Kaleidoscope, 1 
know of no better medium than that useful publication, 
as many of our sporting friends are numbered among its 
readers. Should the accompanying letter, therefore, meet 
with approbation, an early insertion (as the shooting sea- 
son has arrived) will probably oblige many young sports. 
men, and also—Yours, &c. P. M. Jun. 

Liverpool, Sept. 1830. 


TO ——,. 

Dear S1R,—As you appear determined to become a 
sportsman, and have requested me to give you some sys- 
tematic instructions relative to this delightful and healthy 
amusement, I have in the present pages (as far as my poor 
abilities would allow) attempted to comply with your wishes, 
But in sporting, as well as every thing else, either relating to 
pleasure or business, it is experience alone that can make 
perfect, whenever due attention is paid: this necessary 
degree of attention is, however, but too frequently omitted 
on the part of the sportsman, and particularly so amongst 
the shooters of this neighbourhood. It is true we have & 
number of excellent shots around us, but this, I contend, 
does not constitute the real sportsman in any greater degree 
than the knowledge of one branch of watchmaking would 
constitute a finished watchmaker : for, nine out of ten, of 
these ** excellent shots’ derive no pleasure whatever from 
the hunting, setting, or good behaviour of their dogs, nor 
do they give themselves the least time or trouble to con- 
sider the nature and habits of such game as they may be 
in pursuit of, consequently their meeting with it can only 
be attributed to chance, and a man proceeding indiscrimi+ 
nately along, hunting every thing before him, not only 
travels over three times the ground that there is any real 
necessity for, but must, evidently, and in the like propore 
tion, weary and fatigue his dogs, and it may, and will 
often happen, that in this sort of beating you frequently 
waste a great part of the most valuable time of the day, by 











and the general treatment of pointers, (being the result of ” 
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hunting lands where, according to every reasonable calcu- 
lation, there is little or no prospect of finding game. 

Having thus disposed of the chance or random sports- 
man, I shall, in the next place, give you my idea of beat. 
ing, and the system of hunting I adopt; together with 
such observations as long experience has enablec me to 
make, both upon it, and upon the general habits of the 

ird. 

: In the month of September, on turning out early in the 
morning, you will generally find partridge in potatoes, al- 
though even wet, for I am led to believe that they imme- 
diately proceed to the potato field on leaving the eddish 
or aftergrass, in which they are mostly accustomed to roost. 
From half-past eight to nine o'clock, is, I conceive, sufti- 
ciently early to commence hunting the stubble, unless the 
morning be very void of dew, when the birds will go on 
somewhat earlier, and generally leave it again from half- 
past ten to eleven, at which time they go to bask and 
water: but at all hours of the day it is necessary to beat 
fine dry wheat stubbles, because you will commonly find 
upon them, the birds giving wheat a decided preference 
both to oats and barley, and the latter of the two they 
also prefer to the former. 

In the middle of the day, partridge will occasionally lie 
on rushy pastures, and also in eddish. This, however, 
is but seldom the case, unless they happen to be driven 
birds, when they will light any where indiscriminately, 
but generally in rough land upon the fences, where, if 
they have been shot into once or twice, they lie very closely, 
and from seldom moving after they drop, you can scarcely 
hunt your ground too closely, or allow the dogs too much 
time. 

From eleven, or half-past eleven, until two, are the 
hours of refreshment, for then the birds, being on the 
bask, rarely move, and you will seldom, or ever, during 
that time, meet with sufficient sport to compensate for 
your toil and trouble ; and should you be fortunate enough 
to fall in with birds whilst upon the bask, ‘they are ever 
on the look out, and difficult of approach. 

From two to three o’clock you may again commefice 
amongst potatoes with the greatest prospect of finding, 
but from three to half-past three, the birds again begin to 
resort to the stubble, in which, for the residue of the day, 
you are most likely to find them. 

Early in the season, I have generally found the best 
sport by sticking closely to one covey in preference to 
looking for others, because, if you can manage to obtain 
one or two shots, and thus break or disperse the covey, 
you may, with patience and close hunting, often find very 
excellent sport. 

Hunting your ground too fast, I at all times consider 
to be a very bad plan, because, in that case, you will often 
leave more game undiscovered than you have been able 
t.find in your rapid progress. 

In the early part of the season you will frequently hear 
birds calling during the day, and in this case, as soon as 
you consider yourself sufficiently near enough for them 
tohear you, whistle two or three times as loudly as you 
tan; this has the effect of preventing them from running, 
and they will often squat and give the dogs and yourself 
time to approach ; and be assured that when the birds call 
in the middle of the day, they have been disturbed, and 
ate upon the run, and without the foregoing precaution 
the chances are greatly against you that they rise either 
on or before your entering the field in which they are, for 
vhen running they are constantly upon the look out. 

Iam of opinion that partridges vary little in their time 
of feeding until after the early part of November; at that 
eason their food becomes more scarce, and more time is 
required to procure it, I certainly think they are then 
continually upon the alert for subsistence, and you fre- 
quently find them in the neighbourhood of fallows, but 
duting the remainder of the séason stubble of all kinds will 
be the most probable place for finding, until the last fort. 
sight or three weeks, when they begin to feed principally 
upon new wheats. 





With regard to marking partridge, you ‘will find that, 
unless you exactly see them down, they (nine times out of 
ten) overgo the object or place in which you expect to mect 
with them. . 

Should it in any part of the season happen (but parti- 
cularly when birds become strong, and take lengthy flights) 
that you drive them for two or three rises together, in a 
direct line from their ground, and then lose them, you 
may rely upon it, if after making your ground good for a 
reasonable flight, without your dogs touching on them, 
that the birds have given you a double, and are on their 
way back to their old grounds: this, in the latter part of 
the season, when birds are very wild and difficult to ap- 
proach, is often the case; and should it so happen that 
they are a good covey, and in a barren neighbourhood, 
they are then worth looking after. In this instance your 
best method is to beat back, letting the ground you have 
already hunted over be your centre, and by taking one side 
of it down and the other up, you ace almost certain, either 
in one beat or the other, of falling in with the birds; and 
not only so, but if you are in a game country, you are, by 
this method, making good your land, to which, should any 
thing belong, it is almost a certainty that you will fall in 
with it. 

In the commencement of the season, during warm wea- 
ther, with little wind, and the ground very dry, should 
you happen to wing a bird in potatoes, he is sometimes 
very difficult to find, and frequently baffles the exertions 
of the best and most sagacious dogs. When this is the 
case the bird generally lies perfectly still in the place where 
he dropped, in some thick potato top, and the best plan is 
to leave him for an hour or ¢0, when, should you be beat- 
ing back, and call again at the spot, he will by that time 
have moved in some direction or other, and you will be 
almost certain of finding him. 

What pheasant shooting we have outside the preserves 
admits but of few remarks, as all those who are the least 
acquainted with the bird, well know that thick hedge rows, 
old pits, or thickets, are the most probable places of find- 
ing. Pheasants feed very early in the morning, and again 
go and feed a short time prior to sunset; during the re- 
mainder of the day they move very little out of the thick- 
ets, with the exception of the early part of October; and 
from the 8th to the 13th of that month they naturally com- 
mence straying, which continues for about two days, during 
that period they are constantly upon the move ; and if a 
sportsman be sufficiently fortunate to hit the time, and go 
out daily, numbers may then be killed. 

I was formerly of opinion that the straying of pheasants 
originated from their being disturbed in the thickets inside 
the preserves, by the lord of the manor’s shooting parties, 
although I had been frequently assured by a person resi- 
dent upon the edge of an extensive and well-stocked manor, 
and one who had been a minute observer of these birds, 
that my opinion was an erroneous one; and I last year had 
a convincing proof of the truth of his assertion : for, upon 
the manor of Kirkby, when there had not been a single 
gun fired, nor had the pheasants been otherwise disturbed, 
yet still, at the regular October period they commeuced 
their route ; and during that time (having had information 
sent me) I was fortunate enough to meet with capital di- 
version, and one day on the adjacent manor of Melling I 
killed three brace and a half of fine full-grown birds. 

Pheasants are particularly fond of beans, which renders 
the neighbourhood of a bean-tield a likely beat in the early 
part of the season, after which their food is pretty similar 
to that of partridge until the new crops of wheat are sown, 
and upon these they immediately commence. 

With regard to pheasants there is one thing particularly 
deserving of notice, and that is, whenever you find a bird 
and miss him, or by accident fail to obtain a shot, and 
then fancy you mark him, or near to where he has flown, 
and on arriving there cannot find your bird, then if, after 
making your beat good in that direction, without success, 
you strike immediately back to, or in the direction of the 


you will again find him. I have, in numerous in- 
stances in short flights, met the birds half-way on their 
route back ; ard this is a mode that, upon observation, you 
will find they generally adopt. I have known it myself, I 
can safely assert, in more than one hundred instancese 

Should you mark your bird into a thicket where the 
trees are inclined to be lofty, and on beating it well you 
cannot find, nor can your dogs touch the game, then look 
the trees well, for pheasants will frequently alight upon 
them. If you are alone, and find in hedge rows or 
thickets, when your dog sets, the best plan is, if possible, 
to get opposite to him prior to making him hold up, and 
even with this precaution, there are great odds against 
your getting ashot. I one day last year upon Melling, 
found six pheasants, had fine sets at them all, but was not 
able to obtain a single shot at one of them on the first 
rise. 

In the early part of the season you will frequently find 
pheasants in potatoes, and as long as the tops are green 
and afford good cover, it is impossible to beat them too 
carefully, for game of every kind will then lic particularly 
close, and the potato field is a favourite resort for all. 

The woodcock, I have generally remarked, is found at 
the commencement of the season principally upon stubble ; 
in close frost we of course always beat the open ditches, 
springs, covers, &c., and I know not one remark worth 
making upon that bird, except that in marking, unless 
you distinctly see him down, you will almost invariably 
find him come back nearer than you expected. I have 
even known them to double and come directly back to the 
opposite side of the pit from whence I[ flushed them. 
Should you not find the bird on your first beating up two 
or three fences, where you expected to meet with him, run 
your dogs over, and beat them a second time, and you 


will in general find your trouble amply repaid. The 
same system is equally applicable to the pheasants. 
(To be concluded in our neat.) 
TD 








THE HOUSEWIFE. 





SUCCORY, CHICORY, WILD ENDIVE, OR CONTINEN- 
TAL COFFEE. 

In Loudon’s Encycl lia of G fg page 656, 
treating of this useful plant, the editor says, ** that Dr. 
Howison (Caled. Hort. Mem. IV.132) thinks it prefer- 
able as a beverage to coffee.” It is very generally used on 
the Continent mixed with coffee, to which it imparts a 
superior flavour, whilst it renders the beverage much more 
economical. To this fact we can pledge ourselves by long 
experience in our own family, and it was owing to our 
conviction of the excellence of the chicory that fea us to 
consent to become agents for its sale in Liverpool. 

We repeat the following paragraph on the subject from 
the last Eahidescepe, in order to give it its proper place 
under the head Housekeeper :—This is the genuine ground 
root of the chicory plant, (grown in Germany,) and used 
in that country in immense quantities, generally being 
mixed with coftee. Hence it is that coffee is so far supe- 
rior on the Continent, as compared with that in this 
country. [t not only imparts a most delicious flavour, 
but is considered a fine stomachic. Any comment on its 
excellence is unnecessary, as a trial will prove not only 
its superior qualities, but its great economy. The clear 
saving it effects is about an eighth part of the value of 
all the coffee used in a family, besides decreasing the con- 
sumption of sugar. When the chicory is used, small 
pieces should be cut from the roll, which, as it is very 
friable, may easily be bruised with a spoon, or the fingers. 
Some persons prefer the proportion of one-fifth to one. 
fourth. E. Smith and Co. have long used the chicory 
mixed with coffee, and find it a decided improv t, in- 
dependent of its economy. The chicory is sold at 10d. 
per pound.—See adv. 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 














POETRY. 





THE DYING ORPHAN. 
—- 
Away—away !—and lay thy head 
In the low valley of the dead!—7. K. Harvey. 


To thy home, hapless stranger one, 
The spirits’ home, away ! 

Thy mother to her rest is gone, 
And chides thy longer stay; 

Thy father on the war-plain sleeps, 
Thy brother by his side, 

And Britain memory, grateful, keeps 
When they, her bravest, died! 


To thy home, lovely drooping one, 
The spirits’ home afar, 

For thou art in the world alone, 
Like solitary star; 

And no one sighs to hear thee sigh, 
Nor tear gives back for tear; 

The careless happy pass thee by, 
Away !—unor tarry bere. 


To thy home, sad and wearied one, 
In thy young beauty’s bloom, 
Nor shr.nk though darkness, deep, be on 
The chamber of the tomb! 
For lightly on thy breast shall le 
The green sod, bright with flowers; 
While thou on seraph wing shall hie 
To heaven's immortal bowers ! 
To thy home, lovely exile, wan, 
The spirits’ home of light; 
Hark! hear’st thou not a gladsome strain, 
Borne on the breeze of night ?— 
it is a song of triumph blest, 
A conqueror’s pean high; 
And hymning thee to endless rest, 
Are children of the sky! 


To thy home, early orphaned one, 
The home no shadows cloud, 
Thy kindred to their rests are gone, 
And thou, untimely bowed, 
Art like the deserts’ lonely rose, 
Unwept that fades, and dies! 
Lo!—Heaven’s eternal gates unclose—= 
Spirits !—from earth ar‘se! 
Liver pool. G. 





MISTORICAL MNEMONICAL COUPLETS, 


FROM the TIME of EGBERT to the PRESENT REIGN. 


<< 


When William the Norman to England did rove, 
He was Herce as the vulture, not mild as the DoVg. 


The arrow of Tyrrel Just vengeance did wreak 
On William, named Rufus, vain, selfish, and Weak, 

8 7 
Though Henry the Firsta famed scholar might be, 
His desires were as wild as the waves of the Ska. 

1 
Though Stephen gain'd sway by his courage and wile, 
Distrust of his nobles forbade him to SMiLs, 

135 

Though Nenry the Second at priests was a railer, 


They awed him as much as the whip awes the SarLoR. 


54 





Ere Richard, the Lion-heart’s valour could sleep, 


He wish'd all the Pagans frum Asia to SWEEP. 
1 9 


John thought the leagued Barons too surly by half, 


And bitter the cup which they forced him to QuaFF. 
1 99 


The weakness of Henry the Third was requited 
By seeing his subjects against him uN: TED. 
21 6 
The eonscience of Edward the First would not flinch 
To grasp at an ell if you gave him an 1NCH. 
272 
Thy foes, Second Edward, accomplish’d their task, 
And sent thee to Berkeley, their murder to MaSK. 
07 
The French before Edward the Third often shrunk, 
For ne'er did he fear monarch, warrior, or MoNK. 
3 27 
Weak Richard the Second, though valiant his stock, 
Was treated, whene’er he appeared, with a MoCK. 
3 77 
Though Henry the Fourth met with rebels enough, 
He stuck to the crown, as the hand to the MuFF. 
3 99 
Says Harry the Fifth, ‘‘ Though my enemies hate me, 
I'll prove that at too light a value they RaTx Mz.” 
4 ¥ 
When Edward the Fourth gave Dick’s character credit 
For justice, how far he was wrong when he ReaD 1T! 
4 61 
Says Edward the Fifth, ‘‘Crookback’d Richard, I see, 
1 fear of the crown he intends to RoB Me.” 
83 
When friends such as Henry the Seventh’s are stable, 
No tyrant’s base minion’s to quell them aRr aABLg. 
4 65 
For no man did Henry the Eighth care a wisp, 
And so fat he became that he scarcely could L1SP. 
5 09 
The Papists thought Edward the Sixth an empiric, 


When the tunes he admired were psalmodic not LyRiC. 
547 


Queen Mary fill’d Protestant bosoms with gloom, 
And Smithfield too oft did her bonfires :LLuMe. 
55 3 


Elizabeth, ev’n when in years rather mellow, 


Conceiy’d herself lovely, though wrinkled and rELLoW. 


55 
King James the First was a bard, in his way, 
But the sight of a sword fill’d his soul with DiSMay. 
603 
When rebels dared bring Charles the First to a trial, 
His foes of his guilt would receive no DENIAL. 
5 
And when to the block they compell’d him to stoop, 
The Commonwealth caused all his party to DRooP. 
64 9 
Gay Charley the Second '’mid ministers moves, 
Rapacious as vultures, though amorous as DoVxS. 
60 
Second James to the Pope was desirous to bow all, 


But lost his dominion by such an aVoWaL. 
8 6 


When William the Third brought his ships o’er the deep, 


He mad: James's party for many a Day WeeP. 
8 9 


Thro’ Marlb’rough did Anne conquer towns by the dozen, 


Till death conquer’d her and gave all to her CouSiN, 

7 02 
The German, First George, by the people’s desire, 
Was quiekly enabled the throne to aCQuiRe. 

71 4 
Britannia gave Georgey the Second her voice, 
Though Jacobites iittle approved of the CHorCg. 
727 





The Third of the Georges, in regal abodes, 
Made justice preside over law’s rigid CoDES. 
760 
In times such as these, when men care not for thrones, 
I hope the Fourth George will take care of his BoNxs, 
820 


aii 











SINGULAR QUERY, 


—-_- 

The following problem has been presented to us by a 
scientific friend, who copied it out of a foreign journal, 
When first we heard of it we certainly thought it a scientific 
hoax, similar to the problem which King Charles is said to 
have proposed to the Royal Society. His Majesty's query, 
to the best of our recollection, was to this effect :— 

** If two buckets of water of precisely equal weight are 
put into a pair of scales, what is the reason that if a live 
fish be put into one scale, the equilibrium will not be de. 
stroyed whilst the fish continues to swim about ?” 

The learned professors began to speculate upon the 
cause of the phenomenon, and various theories were started; 
until one of the philosophers, somewhat wiser than the 
rest, said ‘* Please your Majesty, I doubt the fact.”— 
** And so do I, too,” replied the King, with a laugh. 

To return from this digression to the problem of our 
friend, we repeat that when we heard it first proposed, we 
suspected it was a twin brother to Charles’s quiz. A little 
further consideration has, however, led us to believe that 
there is a method of solving it; and we fancy that we see 
the rationale. We shall, however, reserve our opinions on 
the subject until some of our readers have essayed their 
ingenuity upon it. We shall, therefore, now proceed to 
the problem, which is as follows: 

** Query.—Admitting that there are two spherical orbs, 
or shells, so formed as to be of the same weight, and of 
equal diameters, but of metals of different specific gravity, 
say, lead and copper; if these balls be painted the same. 
colour, is there any method of distinguishing them ? 


ON SALE, 

THE FOLLOWING APPROVED ARTICLES AND PUBLI- 
CATIONS AT THE LIVERPOOL MERCURY-OFFICE, 
AND MAY BE ORDERED THROUGH THE AGENTS 
UF ‘THE MERCURY AND KALEIDOSCOPE IN FIFTY: 
SIX TOWNS. 


CHICORY, or CONTINENTAL COFFEE.—This is the 
genuine ground root of the Chicory Plant, (grown in Ger- 
many,) and used in that country in immense quantities, 
generally being mixed with Coffee. Hence it is that Coffee is 
so far superior on the Continent as compared with that in 
this country. E. Smith and Co. have long used the Chicory 
mixed with Coftee, and find ita decided improvement, jn- 
od t of its y- Sold in packets, price 10d. per 

ound, 


FULL ACCOUNT of the LIVERPOOL MUSICAL FES. 
TIVAL and FANCY BALL in 1827, with a minute Account 
of the Dresses worn, and the names of the wearers; with 
a Perspective View of the Town-hall, and a Plan of the Ball- 
rooms.—Price 6d. 

HUNT’S WATERPROOF COMPOSITION, for effectually 
excluding moisture from Boots, Shoes, Carriage-leathers, &c. 
The comfort derived from the use of this preparation is 
universally acknowledged.—Price 1s. = bottle, or 8d. per pot. 

CAMERON'S INDELIBLE MARKING INK, for LINENS, 
&c.—The singular and important property of this valuable 
discovery is, that the effect required is instantly produced at 
one operation by simply writing on any part of the Cloth or 
Linen, without the trouble of a previous preparation ;—for, 
on wetting the Writing with Cameron’s Chemical Compound, it 
is instantaneously converted into a permanent black, which 
no washing can discharge.—Price 2s. or 2s. 6d. with case, 
TABLEAU SYNOPTIQUE, renfermant des Regles 
infaillibles pour trouver par la terminaison seule, et sans 
le secours du Dictionnaire, le Genre de tous les Noms de la 
Langue Francaise. Par D, ALBERT, LL.D., Professeur de la 
Langue Francaise A Liverpool.—Second Edition, price 28. 
hesetlathen of'ideke taons Gah Engraved and Letter-press 
escription o 8 famous ce, includi i 
Grown at ae 6d. 4 a ne 
A VIEW of the LIVERPOOL TOWN-HALL, with a Plan 
of the Splendid Suite of Rooms, and a full description, oie 
an Engraving of NELSON'S MONUMENT.—Price 6d. 


Important to Persons going to Sea, Pase 
sengers in Steam-boats, §c. and to Pere 
sons learning to Swim, 











IMPROVED 
MARINE LIFE PRESERVERS, 
Warranted to prevent the HEAVIEST person 
from sinking, although he may have his 
clothes, and shoes or boots on, and a consi- 
derable sum of gold in his pocket. Recom- 
mended to Emigrants, Fersons going to Sea, and to Aquatic 








Parties.—Price, 183, to £1 os, 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 





THE SOUTHCOTEAN SECT. 
—>— 

This singular sect, whose head quarters are at Ashton. 
under-Line, near Manchestér, are distinguished by their 
professing to believe in the forthcoming second appearance 
of Christ on earth; (the long-expected arrival of Shiloh 
having not taken place according to the prediction of the 
celebrated female whose name they bear ;) by their adopt- 
ing uniformity of dress; by their men wearing large 
bushy beards, or paying a fine to their church for exemp- 
tion; by their having a chapel, the timber of which is 
said to be cedar from Lebanon ; by their having a power- 
ful military band to accompany their devotional singing ; 
by the professed belief that their prophets (men who occupy 
their pulpits) can hold personal conference with the Deity ; 
by the stated expectation that they shall ride to Jerusalem 
on white asses to commence the millenium ; and by a thou- 
sand other singularities. 

Their code of laws, which are in the form of a series of 
resolutions, are curiously written. The words would be 
English if the skeleton were filled up; but only one or 
more of the first letters are used ; and we must leave our 
readers to decipher the record if they can, not choosing to 
act the part of interpreters ourselves further than giving a 
clue to the whole. It will be observed that the first 
ten parts are written in the order of the commandments. 
In the 12th there is a resolution not to smoke or chew to- 
bacco, or take snuff; in the 2lst—5, there is a statement 
of thedays on which meat or fish may be eaten; and in 
the 20th—7, there is a determination of not writing a 
second letter to a female if the first be not answered ** be- 
tween and the new moon.” The sect often call themselves 
Israelites, and their code is entitled the Seal of the Cove- 
nant. It is probably the office of the prophets to expound 
the whole of these apparently-cabalistic sentences; and the 
backslider who has allowed us to copy it, as a specimen of 
the literature of the age, has not explained to us more than 
afew passages of it, one of which we have omitted, for pare 
ticular reasons. 





THE SEA—= OF THE COV, 
——. 


I. 
1. IwhanotG b th w liv. 
2, An I wse tht ke th ne Cov w th ha ma wi thoo Isr. 
3. { m wi bre th com I wn hi i, 


1 I wn tath naiv. 
IV. 


1. I wremt sab t kei h. 

2 I wn laot sev d, Sat. i I ha ju me t k it wit. 
8. N_ re ne, o wor bo. 

- N 8 off o a jou wh w hin m fe mee wi th peo 
st. 

5. I wn tra du t ho fr sev o Sat eve t eig o Sun 
mor, ex to t mee o m h, 

6. M ani sh n la af 2 o’cl oh hao th, unlibdt, 


on m t me wi t peo. 

7 Fr sev t eig o’cl o Sat eve a Sun mor I w n kin 
Osta fir, o sn a can o al m ser t d i. 

8 II baser, I md nec thio t Sab, exc int h 
fr.sev t eig, eve a mor. 

9. Whil hat Se ot Cov, I we n ani foo o unl 
bre f te da bef t mar a te aft; ev thi ye twe da bef, 
atwe aft, 

10. I w ean ani fo o Sat, n Sun, n ne mo. 
on N cor m chi o ser wh ar ab t ag o sev yea o 

a. 
12, Wh I ap bef th I wi b cle ai m be clo, a ha 
a0 cot up 


m. t 
13, I wn div a thi th i re, sa, o do a th tim, tot 


Wor 0 unc. 

14 I I can att at a t mee, I w n kr t Sab ho wi 
t wor o t unc. 

15. I thr sic o acc I can I m ser at t mee, nei eve 
nmor, I w ca hi o he t g to t Com o Sun mor to he 
WO. 

16, I 1 dn att ¢ mee nei eve n mor! w sea tic 


16. Iwhm ho cle bef t su s o Fri, i I b ab. 

17. I w ke ev ne moo ho unt th. 

18. I wn lab it ho fr sev to eig exc t Lao t lan 
bi me; 


19. B w app bef th i t San o bra San i m be clo, 
a m hea ano w mo pre oin o oi, to pre m f t cha fro 
mor t imm. 
20. 1 I b abs, I w pre t Se o t Cov bef thi m rig 
han. 0 iI b sic i be, or o t wat, I w pre i bef th. 
21. I wn beg a wor o jou th w pre m app bef th. 
22. Otdot ne moon o sha rid w mim car w 
an sea, ex chi und t ag o fou wh par ar sea. 


1. I w hon m fat and mot acct tl]. 
VI, 


VII. 


1 Iwn ki. 


1. [ wn co adu. ; : ; 
2 Iw no unc t nak o eit ma 0 wo wi ae int. 


VIII. 
1. Iwn éte. 
IX. 
1. I wn be fa wit. 
2. I wn ta a fa oat. 
3 Iwn li. 
4. I wn rai ag th th a jo i to cov. , 
5 Iwnsata beg I not spo I ca gi y an th (i 
T hi) bu sa, I wn te y. 
6 IwnsataborI ha not (ilhyil dnlit le, 


n 
I w sa, I wn let yo. 


1. I wn cov a thi th i n mow. 
XI. 
1. I w re th ev mon. 


1. I wn 6mo, o ch tob, o ta sn. 
XIII. 

1, I wn emp a doc exc f acc, 0 a t poi o dea. 
XIV. 

1. I wn g dru. 


XV. 
w n ha fal ha o fal app. 


1. I 

2. I wn ham hat cu sh th th in, 

8. N leon pa lo th ano. 

4 1wncum bea, 

5. N dro ha wil ¢ thr iou o sh. 

XVI. 

1. I wn ha uns ani, 

2. No hacu o pl fro th, n thfl e cu, i I ha n par 
of t wo. ; 

3. I w ke t gee goo, 

4. An hav * Hol to t Kin,” on ¢ fro pa o t bri, if 
I ha no par o t wor. 

5. I I ha a hornmcol, I wn ke it if onom 
bre wan it. 


ju wei a a ju mea. 


an ear ves 0 ves 0 gl, 0 sto, th is bro, 
sni, or cra, so tha it w n hol its fu qua o wat. 
9. I wn mak a thi o bon, exct bon ot whas bu 
t too o t ele, a t hor of bea I ma use. 
XVIII. 
1. ,I w ha m hou sea eve thr yea, whi i a t mar o 


2. An giv a acc o t val o m pro, to t hou o Isr, if 
I hav an. 
XIX. 


1. I wend to p a m ju deb. 
2. I w set w m ser eve si da, whi is Fri, i I ha ju 
me, a at lea ev ne mo. 
3. I w pa fo a sea i t San. 
4. I wpa fo mclo whe I ord i, if I ha it i m pow, 
bu i no i m pow, I w pa o ha wh I ord i, an t ot ha 
wi rei. 
5. I wn pu mot in bu int Isr Ba. 

XxX. 
n jo a com, o ma lea w t wor. o vot o int. 
n rec t kin co asa sol, o his; i b lot I w 
I babohoim st. 
‘yaa o wa wo wh in int Covt 


a. 
wn gt la wi m bro or sis; i th cas ha no be 
t Num Tw eld. 

5. I wncou b by let. 

6. If [ rec a let fro a fem a J acc it, I w sho it ¢ 
m mot, if sh b joi i th Cov, a i we agr, I w ret a let 
to th fem bet at ne moo IIdn acc it, I wb it 
bef t su se upo m, a no dec it. 


XXI. 
1. I we not wt bl wit it. 
2. N an thi b wh is cle: t bea th div t hoo a she 
t cu; t bir th fee n ode car; t fis th ha fin a sca, 
| 3. Iwon eat ame th beg t sm, b gi 0 se it t th 
| str. . 
. 4. I wn bak an dou th beg t b so, th w int fo unl 
re. 
5. Fiv da, Mon, Tue, Wed, Thu, an Fri, I m ea 
j fle, her, or fru; bu I wn eat t fa whi cle to t ent o 
a kio be, o fow bat fa wh gro tot car Im eat. 
Sat t sev da, an Sun, and ne moon, I m ea fis, her, 
or fru. 
6. Im us spi in pud, pie, o dou, o sau fo pud, o 
cur win o me wi the. 
XXII. 


1, I wn tou an auc thi th i de wi t blo wit it. 
2 II ge a dis w is inf, [wn hi. 

3% Iwhm li w wit t thida, Tue, if I ba lin to 
cha o. 
4. Iwnwalin,owatailcaga femtd i, 
5. 1 wn ham lin, woo, o ski wai uri, ousia 


m. 
XXIII. 


XXIV. 
1. I win ea wim ser. 


ana . 


1. =Iwnvayv. 


1. I wn sa th to t wor. 
XXVI. 
1. Iwgitm brasistnnat. 
XXVIII. 
1, Iw ke mclo an wat acc to t sudia, to t bes o 


m kno. 
XXVIII. ‘ 

1. I wn we ab tw thi o clo, whi ar coa an wai, 
exc i b f tra. 

2. I w wen col bu acc t m tri. 

3. I w we dre sto; bu ot ne moo an sab I w we 
whi sto o sil o lin. 

4 Iwweastrhotnmoa s&® 

5. I w wea al th orn whi I sha b com; if I b unc 
1 wi del th u to t Com [ bel; if th b no a Com the, 
I wi se th to t Com-roo a Ash. 

6. I 1 li w a fa of unb a am lik t di, I wi cau th 
t ta bib i the ri ha an pro m in thnam o m Go t del 
um clo an al orn, “ie m ow, to t ho o Isr. 


< . 


l. IwbsttIapubtcoG, 

2. I w obe the sum o t Com. 

3. I won ke a thi ba fro m mas o mis th i cont 
th com, i th b joi i t Cov. 


i 

4. I won hi an thi fro m wi if sh wal i th com. 

5. I w bru m chi a ser to t ag o fo-te th fe; [ w 
se th la bef the. 
6. Im wibaunb, [ w cor m ch fr inf tot ag 
of fo-te bt wh. Be uil ba wid, I w ha a hou-ke 
th i jo in t Covs an co t ma fr te t fo-te. 
7 Iw n stro o pu an bu acc to t La. 
1. Iwhm ch bap an cir ot ei da, i it ha be i ¢ 
wom te mon a li fo lif, i m wi b in t Cov. 
2. If I an m wi bot b un, an s br for a chi, i can 
b num i t ho o Isr. 
8. I I b sh ou, an m w sh ou on joi it Cov, m 
offs als ar sh ou und fo-tee yea of ag. 
4. II bre t La wit for da ot mar ot se I shan 
re a Lit Bo or a Se. 

XXXI. 


1. I w se th t rel th wor ev ne mo. 
2. Iwsem Got le t Heb Lan a hi so. 
BENI—-, 
Of the hou— of Jos-——, 
Of the Fam-—— of Asr——, 
Of the Tri— of Jos—-. 
No, 144,000. 
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Splendid Car.—The carriage in which the Duke of 
Wellington and other distinguished strangers will travel 
on the railway will be truly magnificent. Messrs. Edmund 
son are preparing it. The floor is 32 feet long by 8 
wide, and is supported from 8 large iron wheels. ‘The 
sides are beautifully ornamented, superb Grecian scrol]s 
and balustrades, richly gilt, supporting a massy hand-rail 
all round the carriage, along the whole centre of which 
an ottoman will be theseat forthe company. A grand 
canopy 24 feet long is placed aloft upon gilded pillars, and 
is so contrived as to be lowered for passing through the 
tunnel, The drapery is of rich crimson cloth, and the 
whole is surmounted by the ducal coronet. There arg 
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7 IIsea lett a fem, adn rec a ans bet a t ne 
mo, I wn wr a &e ti. } 


three other ornamented carriages for the Directors, &c, 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 











THE DYING ORPHAN. 
-_—_ 
Away—away !—and lay thy head 
In the low valley of the dead!—7. K. Harvey. 


To thy home, hapless stranger one, 
The spirits’ home, away ! 

Thy mother to her rest is gone, 
And chides thy longer stay; 

Thy father on the war-plain sleeps, 
Thy brother by his side, 

And Britain memory, grateful, keeps 
When they, her bravest, died! 


To thy home, lovely drooping one, 
The spirits’ home afar, 

For thou art in the world alone, 
Like solitary star; 

And no one sighs to hear thee sigh, 
Nor tear gives back for tear ; 

The careless happy pass thee by, 
Away !—nor tarry here. 


To thy home, sad and wearied one, 
In thy young beauty’s bloom, 
Nor shr.nk though darkness, deep, be on 
The chamber of the tomb! 
For lightly on thy breast shall He 
The green sod, bright with flowers; 
While thou on seraph wing shall hie 
To heaven's immortal bowers ! 
To thy home, lovely exile, wan, 
The spirits’ home of light; 
Hark! hear’st thou not a gladsome strain, 
Borne on the breeze of night ?—_ 
It is a song of triumph blest, 
A conqueror’s pean high; 
And hymning thee to endless rest, 
Are children of the sky! 


To thy home, early orphaned one, 
The home no shadows cloud, 
Thy kindred to their rests are gone, 
And thou, untimely bowed, 
Art like the deserts’ lonely rose, 
Unwept that fades, and dies! 
Lo!—Heaven's eternal gates unclose— 
Spirits !—from earth ar‘se! 
idver pool. G. 





HISTORICAL MNEMONICAL COUPLETS, 


FROM the TIMER of KRGBERT to the PRESENT REIGN. 
—_=__- 

When William the Norman to England did rove, 

Me was Serce as the vulture, not mild as the DoVr. 
66 

The arrow of Tyrrel just vengeance did wreak 

On William, named Rufus, vain, selfish, and Weak, 
8 7 

Though Nenry the Firsta famed scholar might be, 

tils desires were as wild as the waves of the Ska. 


Though Stephen gain'd sway by his courage and wile, 
Distrust of his nobles forbade him to SMiLz, 
135 
Though Henry the Second at priests was a railer, 
They awed him as much as the whip awes the SarLoR. 
. 154 








Ere Richard, the Lion-heart’s valour could sleep, 


He wish’d all the Pagans frum Asia to SWEEP. 
18 


John thought the leagued Barons too surly by half, 
And bitter the cup which they forced him to QuaFF. 


The weakness of Henry the Third was requited 
By seeing his subjects against him uNiTED. 
21 6 
The conscience of Edward the First would not flinch 
To grasp at an ell if you gave him an 1NCH. 
272 
Thy foes, Second Edward, accomplish’d their task, 
And sent thee to Berkeley, their murder to MaSK. 
07 
The French before Edward the Third often shrunk, 
For ne’er did he fear monarch, warrior, or MoNK. 
3 27 
Weak Richard the Second, though valiant his stock, 
Was treated, whene’er he appeared, with a MoCK. 
77 
Though Henry the Fourth met with rebels enough, 
He stuck to the crown, as the hand to the MuFF. 
3 99 
Says Harry the Fifth, “‘ Though my enemies hate me, 
I'll prove that at too light a value they RaTe Mg.” 
413 
When Edward the Fourth gave Dick’s character credit 
For justice, how far he was wrong when he ReaD 1T! 
4 61 
Says Edward the Fifth, “‘Crookback’d Richard, I see, 
I fear of the crown he intends to RoB Me.” 
483 
When friends such as Henry the Seventh's are stable, 
No tyrant’s base minion’s to quell them aRr ABLE. 
4 85 
For no man did Henry the Eighth care a wisp, 
And so fat he became that he scarcely could LSP. 
5 09 
The Papists thought Edward the Sixth an empiric, 
When the tunes he admired were psalmodic not LyRiC. 
547 
Queen Mary fill’d Protestant bosoms with gloom, 
And Smithfield too oft did her bonfires :LLuMe. 
55 3 
Elizabeth, ev'n when in years rather mellow, 
Conceiv'd herself lovely, though wrinkled and rELLoW. 
‘ 55 8 
King James the First was a bard, in his way, 
But the sight of a sword fill’d his soul with DiSMay. 
603 
When rebels dared bring Charles the First to a trial, 
His foes of his guilt would receive no DENIAL. 
5 
And when to the block they compell’d him to stoop, 
The Commonwealth caused all his party to DRooP. 
64 9 
Gay Charley the Second ’mid ministers moves, 
Rapacious as vultures, though amorous as DoVkS. 
660 
Second James to the Pope was desirous to bow all, 
But lost his dominion by such an aVoWaL. 
8 6 
When William the Third brought his ships o’er the deep, 
He mad: James's party for many a Day WeEP. 
8 9 
Thro’ Marlb’rough did Anne conquer towns by the dozen, 
Till death conquer’d her and gave all to her CouS1N, 
02 
The German, First George, by the people’s desire, 
Was quiekly enabled the throne to aCQuiRe. 
71 4 
Britannia gave Georgey the Second her voice, 
Though Jacobites little approved of the CHoiCg. 
7267 


The Third of the Georges, in regal abodes, 
Made justice preside over law’s rigid CoDES. 
60 


In times such as these, when men care not for thrones, 


I hope the Fourth George will take care of his BoNxs, 
820 











SINGULAR QUERY. 
—_>—__ 

The following problem has been presented to us by 9 
scientific friend, who copied it out of a foreign journal, 
When first we heard of it we certainly thought it a scientific 
choax, similar to the problem which King Charles is said to 
have proposed to the Royal Society. His Majesty's query, 
to the best of our recollection, was to this effect :— 

** If two buckets of water of precisely equal weight are 
put into a pair of scales, what is the reason that if a live 
fish be put into one scale, the equilibrium will not be de. 
stroyed whilst the fish continues to swim about ?” 

The learned professors began to speculate upon the 
cause of the phenomenon, and various theories were started; 
until one of the philosophers, somewhat wiser than the 
rest, said ** Please your Majesty, I doubt the fact.”— 
** And so do I, too,” replied the King, with a laugh. 

To return from this digression to the problem of our 
friend, we repeat that when we heard it first proposed, we 
suspected it was a twin brother to Charles’s quiz. A little 
further consideration has, however, led us to believe that 
there is a method of solving it; and we fancy that we see 
the rationale. We shall, however, reserve our opinions on 
the subject until some of our readers have essayed their 
ingenuity upon it. We shall, therefore, now proceed to 
the problem, which is as follows : 

* Query.—Admitting that there are two spherical orbs, 
or shells, so formed as to be of the same weight, and of 
equal diameters, but of metals of different specific gravity, 


say, lead and copper; if these balls be painted the same. 


colour, is there any method of distinguishing them ? 


ON SALE, 

THE FOLLOWING APPROVED ARTICLES AND PUBLI.- 
CATIONS AT THE LIVERPOOL MERCURY-OFFICE, 
AND MAY BE ORDERED THROUGH THE AGENTS 
OF ‘fHE MERCURY AND KALEIDOSCOPE IN FIFTY: 
SIX TOWNS. 


CHICORY, or CONTINENTAL COFFEE.—This is the 
genuine ground root of the Chicory Plant, (grown in Ger- 
many,) and used in that country in immense quantities, 
generally being mixed with Coffee. Hence it is that Coffee is 
so far superior on the Continent as compared with that in 
this country. E. Smith and Co. have long used the Chicory 
mixed with Coffee, and find ita decided improvement, in- 
a of itseconomy. Sold in packets, price 10d. per 
pound. 

FULL ACCOUNT of the LIVERPOOL MUSICAL FES. 
TIVAL and FANCY BALL in 1827, with a minute Account 
of the Dresses worn, and the names of the wearers; with 
a Perspective View of the Town-hall, and a Plan of the Ball- 
rooms.—Price 6d. 

HUNT’S WATERPROOF COMPOSITION, for effectually 
excluding moisture from Boots, Shoes, Carriage-leathers, &c. 
The comfort derived from the use of this preparation is 
universally acknowledged.—Price 1s. per bottle, or 8d. per pot. 

CAMERON'S INDELIBLE MARKING INK, for LINENS, 
&c.—The singular and important property of this valuable 
discovery is, that the effect required is instantly produced at 
one operation by simply writing on any part of the Cloth or 
Linen, without the trouble of a previous preparation ;—for, 
on wetting the Writing with Cameron’s Chemical Compound, it 
is instantaneously converted into a permanent diack, which 
no washing can discharge.—Price 2s. or 2s. 6d. with case, 

ABLEAU SYNOPTIQUE, renfermant des Régles 
infaillibles pour trouver par la terminaison seule, et sans 
le secours du Dictionnaire, le Genre de tous les Noms de la 
Langue Francaise. Par D, ALBERT, LL.D., Professeur de la 
Langue Francaise 4 Liverpool.—Second Edition, price 2s. 

p ciate atte eee ae Engraved and Letter-press 
escription o 8 famous Edifice, incl 
Greater Gat 6d. “ ee 

A_VIEW of the LIVERPOOL TOWN.-HALL, wi 
of the Splendid Suite of Rooms, and a full Paes hon a 
an Engraving of NELSON’S MONUMENT.—Price 6d. 
Important to Persons going to Sea, Pas 

sengers in Steam-boats, §c. and to Per- 

sons learning to Swim. 
IMPROVED 

MARINE LIFE PRESERVERS, 
Warranted to prevent the HEAVIEST person 
from sinking, although he may have his 
clothes, and shoes or boots on, and aconsi- 
derable sum of goldin his pocket. Recom- 
mended to Emigrants, Persons going to Sea, and to Aquatic 














Parties.—Price, 183, to £1 5s, 
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THE SOUTHCOTEAN SECT. 
— 

This singular sect, whose head quarters are at Ashton- 
under-Line, near Manchestér, are distinguished by their 
professing to believe in the forthcoming second appearance 
of Christ on earth; (the long-expected arrival of Shiloh 
having not taken place according to the prediction of the 
celebrated female whose name they bear ;) by their adopt- 
ing uniformity of dress; by their men wearing large 
bushy beards, or paying a fine to their church for exemp- 
tion; by their having a chapel, the timber of which is 
said to be cedar from Lebanon ; by their having a power- 
ful military band to accompany their devotional singing ; 
by the professed belief that their prophets (men who occupy 
their pulpits) can hold personal conference with the Deity ; 
by the stated expectation that they shall ride to Jerusalem 
on white asses to commence the millenium ; and by a thou- 
sand other singularities. 

Their code of laws, which are in the form of a series of 
resolutions, are curiously written. The words would be 
English if the skeleton were filled up; but only one or 
more of the first letters are used ; and we must leave our 
readers to decipher the record if they can, not choosing to 


clue to the whole. It will be observed that the first 
ten parts are written in the order of the commandments. 
In the 12th there is a resolution not to smoke or chew to- 
bacco, or take snuff; in the 2lst—5, there is a statement 
of thedays on which meat or fish may be eaten; and in 
the 20th—-7, there is a determination of not writing a 
second letter to a female if the first be not answered ‘* be- 
tween and the new moon.” ‘The sect often call themselves 
Israelites, and their code is entitled the Seal of the Cove- 
nant. It is probably the office of the prophets to expound 
the whole of these apparently-cabalistic sentences; and the 
backslider who has allowed us to copy it, as a specimen of 
the literature of the age, has not explained to us more than 
afew passages of it, one of which we have omitted, for pare 
ticular reasons. 





THE SEA@= OF THE COV. 
—-— 


I. 
1. IwhanotG b th wliv. 
2. An I wse th t ke th ne Cov w th ha ma withoo Isr. 
3. 1 m wi bre th com I wn hii, 


1, I wn mat lik o a thi th th ha cre o cau to gr. 
2. N ha thi m pos. 
3. N tra, o g ga b th. 

III. 
1 Iwntath naiv. 

IV. 
1. I wremt sab t kei h. 
2, I wn laot sev d, Sat. i I ha ju me t k it wit. 
8 N re ne, o wor bo. 
- N 8 offo a jou wh w hin m fe mee wi th peo 
st. 
5. I wn tra du t ho fr sev o Sat eve t eig o Sun 
mor, ex to t mee o 


m h, 

6. M ani sh n la af 8 o’cl oh hao th, unlibt, 
con m ¢ me wi t peo. i 

% Fr sev t eig o’cl o Sat eve a Sun mor I w nkin 
0st a fir, o sn a can o al m sert di. 

8 I Iba ser, I md nec thio t Sab, exc int h 
ft.sev t eig, eve a mor. 

9. Whi lI hat Se ot Cov, I we n ani foo o unl 
bre f te da bef t mar a te aft; ev thi ye twe da bef, 
a twe aft, 

10. I w ean ani fo o Sat, n Sun, n ne mo. 

1). N cor m chi o ser wh ar ab t ag o sev yea o 


th da, 
12, Wh I ap bef th I wi b cle a i m be clo, a ha 
4o cot u 


pm. . - P t 
13, I wn div a thi th i re, sa, o do a th tim, tot 


Wor o unc. 

14 I I can att at at mee, I w n kr t Sab ho wi 
twWor o t unc. 

15. I thr sic o acc I can I m ser at t mee, nei eve 
amor, I w ca hio he t g to t Com o Sun mor to be 
WO. 

16, I I dn att t mee nei eve m morl w sea tic 


16. I whm ho cle bef t su s vo Fri, i I b ab. 

17. I w ke ev ne moo ho unt th. 

18. I wn lab it ho fr sev to eig exc t Lao t lan 
bi me; 


19. B w app bef th it San o bra San i m be clo, 
a m hea ano w mo pre oin 0 oi, to pre m f t cha fro 
mor t imm. 

20. I I b abs, I w pre t Se o t Cov bef thi m rig 
han. 0 i I b sic i be, or o t wat, I w pre i bef th. 

21. I wn beg a wor o jou th w pre m app bef th. 

22, Otdot ne moon o sha rid w mi m car Ww 
an sea, ex chi und t ag o fou wh par ar sea. 


Vv. 
1. I w hon m fat and mot acct t 1. 
Vi, 


VII. 


1 Iwn ki. 


1. I wn co adu. ’ ; ; 
2 Iwno unc t nak o eit ma 0 wo Wi ae int. 


VIII. 
1. I wn sete. 
IX. 
1. I wn be fa wit. 
2. I wn taa fa oat. 
3 Iwn li. 
4. I wn rai ag th th a jo i to cov. ‘ b 
5 Iwnsata beg I not spo I ca gi y an th (i 
T hi) bu sa, I wn re y. - 
6 IwnsataborI ha not (ilhyil dn lit le, 
I w sa, I wn let yo. 


1. I wn cova thi thi nm ow. 
XI. 
1. I w re th ev mon. 


1. I wn emo, o ch tob, o ta sn. 
XIIL. 

1. I wn emp a doc exc f acc, 0 a t poi o dea. 
XIV. 

1. I wn g dru. 


wn ha fal ha o fal app. 
wn ha m hat cu sh th th in, 
le on pa lo th ano. 
wncu m bea, 
dro ha wil t thr iou o sh. 
XVI. 
ha uns ani, 
acu o pl fro th, n th fl e cu, i I ha n par 


I 
I 
3. N 
1 
N 


t gee goo 

v * Hol to t Kin,” on t fro pa o t bri, if 
o t wor. 

aa hornm col, I wn ke it if onom 


oa" 


I -ha no pa 
i 


Phy wei a a ju mea. 
@ an ear ves O ves 0 gl, 0 sto, th is bro, 
sni, or cra, sv tha it w n hol its fu qua o wat. 
9. I wn mak a thio bon, exct bon ot wha; bu 
t too o t ele, a t hor of bea I ma use. 
XVIII. 
1. ,I w ha m hou sea eve thr yea, whi i a t mar o 
t sea; 
2. An giv a acc ot val o m pro, to t hou o Isr, if 
I hav an. 
XIX. 


1. I w end to p a m ju deb. 

2. I w set w m ser eve si da, whi is Fri, i I ha ju 
me, a at lea ev ne mo. 

3. I w pa fo a seai t San. 

4. Iw pa fo mclo whe I ord i, if I ha it i m pow, 
bu i no i m pow, I w pa o ha wh I ord i, an t ot ha 
wil rei. 

5. I wn pu mot in bu int Isr Ba. 

wn jo a com, o ma lea w t wor. o vot o int. 
wn rect kin co asa sol, o hi; i b lot I w 
ilbabohoim st. 

wn mar a unb, o wa wo wh in int Covt 


wn a wi m bro or sis; i th cas ha no be 
bro bef t Num Tw eld. 

5. wn cou b by let. 

6. If I rec a let fro a fem a J acc it, I w sho it t 
m mot, if sh b joi i th Cov, a i we agr, I w ret a let! 
to th fem bet at ne moo IIdn acc it, I wb it 
bef t su se upo m, a no dec it. 





Sg m rea, 


XXI. 

1. I we not wt bl wit it. 

2. N an thi b wh is cle: t bea th div t hoo a she 
t cu; t bir th fee n ode car; t fis th ha fin a sca. 
| 3. I wn eat ame th beg t sm, b gi 0 se it t th 
| str. ° 
. 4. I wn bak an dou th beg t b so, th w int fo unl 
re. 

5. Fiv da, Mon, Tue, Wed, Thu, an Fri, I m ea 
j fle, her, or fru; bu I wn eat t fa whi cle to t ent o 
a kio be, o fow bat fa wh gro tot car Im eat. 
Sat t sev da, an Sun, and ne moon, I m ea fis, her, 
or fru. 

6. I m us spi in pud, pie, o dou, o sau fo pud, o 
cur win o me wi the. 


XXII. 
1. I wn tou an auc thi th i de wi t blo wit it. 
2. II ge a dis w is inf, [wn hi. 
3. Iwhm li w wit t thida, Tue, if I ha lin to 
cha o. 


nwalin,owatailcaga femtd i. 
5. 1 wnham lin, woo, o ski wai uri, ousia 


XXIII. 


XXIV. 
win ea wi m ser, 


wnvav 


I 
I 

1, I wn sa th to t wor. ; 
Iwgitm brasistnnat. 
. XXVII. 


w ke m clo an wat acc to t sudia, to t bes o 


XXVIII. P 

1, I wn we ab tw thi o clo, whi ar coa an wai, 
exc i b f tra. 
2. I w wen col bu acc t m tri. 

I w we dre sto; bu ot ne moo an sab I w we 

whi sto o sil o lin. 

4 Iwweastrhotn moa sa. 
w wea al th orn whi I sha b com; if I b unc 
I wi del th u to t Com [ bel; if th b no a Com the, 
I wi se th to t Com-roo a Ash. 

6. I I li w a fa of unb a am lik t di, I wi cau th 
t ta bib i the ri ha an pro m in thnam o m Go t del 
u m clo an al orn, whi anim ow, to t ho o Isr. 


oa 
. 
_ 


1. IwbsttIapubtcoG, 

2. I w obe the sum o t Com. 

38. I wn ke a thi ba fro m mas o mis th i con t 
th com, i th b joi i t Cov. 

I wn hi an thi fro m wi if sh wal i th com. 

5. I w bru m chi a ser to t ag o fo-te th fe; [ w 
se th la bef the. 

6. Im wi baunb, [ w cor m ch fr inf tot ag 
of fo-te bt wh. Be uiTl b a wid, I w ha a hou-ke 
th i jo in t Cov; an co t ma fr te t fo-te. 

7 Iw n stro o pu an bu acc to t La. 

1. Iw hm ch bap an cir o t ei da, i it ha be i t 
wom te mon a li fo lif, i m wi b in t Cov. 

2. If I an m wi bot b un, an s br for a chi, i can 
b num it ho o Isr. 

8. I I b sh ou, an m w sh ou on joiit Cov, m 
offs als ar sh ou und fo-tee yea of ay. 

4. II bre t La wit for da o t mar ot se I shan 
re a Lit Bo or a Se. 

XXXI. 


1. I w se th t rel th wor ev ne mo. 
2. Iwsem Got let Heb Lan a hi so. 
BENJI—, 
Of the hou— of Jos-——, 
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——— Car.—The carriage in which the Duke of 
Wellington and other distinguished strangers will travel 
on the railway will be truly magnificent. Messrs. Edmund 
son are preparing it. The floor is 32 feet long by 8 
wide, and is supported from 8 large iron wheels. ‘The 
sides are beautifully ornamented, superb Grecian scrolls 
and balustrades, richly gilt, supporting a massy hand-rail 
all round the carriage, along the whole centre of which 
an ottoman will be thescat forthe company. A grand 
canopy 24 feet long is placed aloft upen gilded pillars, and 
is so contrived as to be lowered for passing through the 
tunnel, The drapery is of rich crimson cloth, and the 
whole is surmounted by the ducal coronet. There arg 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 








THE FINE ARTS. 


STATE OF THE ARTS IN LANCASHIRE. 


At the late annual dinner at the Exhibition Room of 


the Royal Institution, Mr. Winstanley said, that he had 
observed the progress of the arts in this town and Man- 
chester for the Jast thirty years. At the early part of his 
connexion with them, he remembered that Liverpool took 
the lead, both as to numbers, zeal, and enthusiasm with 
which the fine arts were then patronized. ‘This was not to 
be wondered at, for the spirit of a Roscoe walked abroad, 
and, where he led, the rich and learned were proud to fol- 
Jow. The Manchester Institution had now passed us, 
though he hoped it had not distanced us in the race. 
When we look at Manchester as regards the patronage and 
support of the arts in comparison with Liverpool, we 
should also look at her situation; on the one side of it 
was the county of Chester, replete with nobility, gentry, 
and wealthy individuals; and on the other the populous 
towns of Stockport, Rochdale, Bury, and Bolton, full of 
opulent and public-spirited men, who found Manchester a 
int where they could, equally with their Cheshire neigh- 
Somme gratify their taste, and enrol their names in its pub- 
lic institutions for the fine arts. In most of these towns 
there were collections, and in all of them numerous 
wealthy individuals, liberal supporters of the arts. In 
Bolton-le- Moors, which, thirty years since, had but few 
claims to civilization, and still fewer to taste and refine- 
ment, there were now some important collections, and, 
what was much more important, a subscription was now 
on foot for the purpose of building a gallery, intended for 
the exhibition of the productions of modern art. He men- 
tioned this as highly honourable to the spirited individuals 
who promoted it, and to the Manchester amateurs, who set 
80 laudable an example. He would now look at Liverpool : 
we had no such neighbourhood ; we were surrounded by 
very few of the landed interest of the country; and he be- 
lieved only twonoble families, those of Croxtethand Knows- 
ley. He did not know of any very warm attachment that 
those families had shown to the arts of Liverpool. He did 
not find their names enrolled among the supporters of that 
institutions but he had observed that the Karl of Derby 
had kindly permitted a very lovely picture of Lady Wil- 
ton, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, to be exhibited in Man- 
chester. This looked well, and led us to hope that in 
future we might receive the same favour. He considered 
the contest in support of the arts, between Liverpool and 
Manchester, very praiseworthy, and he hoped it would 
long continue. It was a contest in which no ill will and 
no enmity could exist; but he did not like to see Liver- 
pool last in the race. It was no pleasure to see his favourite 
town like Botherum the Irish race-horse, who delighted 
his countrymen by driving all his competitors before him. 
He, therefore, called upon the rich and influential of this 
town and neighbourhood to patronize and protect the arts ; 
he called upon the young men who had not yet begun 
the good work to commence with taste and judgment, not 
only for their own gratification, but to sustain the charac- 
ter and reputation of the town of which they were inha- 
bitants; and at the saroe time he called upon the artists, 
by their judicious conduct, and by their unanimity, to 
second the good intentions of their patrons, and to merit 
their support. He knew it was to the generous patronage 
which the Corporation of Liverpool had given to the arts 
that a great portion of the success of that exhibition 
was owing, and he had hoped that those who possessed 
the power would have taken a delight in making that 
liberality public, and then, instead ot three or four, there 
would have been found perhaps forty pictures on the 
walls, competing for the oer given by the a 
for the encouragement of British artists. In another year 
he trusted that they would meet in a suite of rooms better 
ealculated for a display of works of art than the one in 
which they wereassembled. It was with a feeling of much 
gratitude that he regarded the gentlemen connected with 
that establishment, for having, by taking upon themselves 
a beavy responsibility, enabled the artists of this town to 
exhibit their works with great advantage of situation ; and 
whether the establishment was managed by a committee 
of three or of twenty-one, he hoped they would not be 
short of the cordial co-operation of those gentlemen whose 
professional duty it was to watch over the progress of tlie 
Orts. 
THE LIVERPOOL EXHIBITION, 
(Prom the Liverpool Times.) 
The course of criticism, like that of ** true love, never 
yet ran smooth.” Indeed it is the effect, if not the object, 
of criticism, to ruffle the quiet of the stream of public ap- 


probation. I am not fond of fishing in troubled waters, 
and therefore shall leave to those who are more equal to, 
and who enjoy the task, to 

* Point out faults to show their own discerning.” 
If I cun discover, or fancy I discover, beauties in any of 
the pictures displayed in the Exhibition, I shall be glad 
to lead the visitors to partake of the pleasure I feel in that 
room, and shall not be angry if you are told by some of 
the numerous critics who may enlighten us by their lucu- 
brations, that your correspondent, 7'. W. is easily p! 1 


At this end of the room, * The Herons,” by Lance, 
Nos. 29 and 41, claim attention and praise; and the spi. 
rited pictures of ** Meleager and Alalanta,” No. 46, and 
** The Chariot Race,” No. 62, by Woodward, will receive 
their meed of honour from the amateur of taste. 

I am sorry to be obliged to forsake the ** auld friends,” 
even for a week; but I must defer noticing them and 
many others, having trespassed too long. WwW. 

(To be continued.) 





Having, in my last, noticed the portraits, the first pic- 
ture that claims attention is from the classical pencil of 
Howard, and described in the catalogue, No. 2, Hulas 
carried off by the Naiads. The picture is full of the high- 
est beauties of art. ‘The figures are replete with grace and 
sweetness of character, and the scenery is perfectly appro- 
priate to the subject, as described by Theocritus, from 
whom a quotation would have been a pleasing addition to 
the catalogue in this instance. 

No. 16, The Soldicr’s Widow, by Joseph R. A. ie a 
subject of deep interest: the principal figure cannot be 
contemplated without a participation in her lamentable 
fate. The painter has finely embodied the feelings of the 
r0et. 
. No. 17, The Hastings Fisherman, by Tennant ; a spi- 
rited picture of one of these hardy sons of toil and danger, 
painted with the artist’s usual skilful delineation of cha- 
racter. 

No. 32, Scene from Othello, by Stephanoff; a subject 
familiar to all. The character of the Moor is finely con- 
ceived: it is painted with unusual freedom of pencil. 

No. 87, A River Scene, by Linnell; a faithful and de- 
lightful transcript of nature, in one of her happiest ap- 
pearances. The subject is well chosen; it is full of pic- 
turesque beauty, and the sky is what an enthusiast would 
call ** delicious.” 

No. 38, ** The Love Letter,” by Graham. This pic- 
ture is so great a favourite, and has so many claims to 
admiration, that it is quite superfluous to add a word in 
its praise. The painter has, no doubt, called this ** The 
Love Letter,” thinking that his heroine ought not to read 
a letter on any other subject. {t would be dangerous, 
however, to read such letters in such a light: a lover's 
secrets would not be safe where they might be s0 easily 
seenthrough. The effect of this picture is strikingly beau- 
tiful. 
No. 41. ‘* The Broken Jur,” by Charles Landseer, is 
a picture of considerable merit, although it is not easy to 
make out the story. Why the child is stript is not easy 
to be understood, unless we can suppose that the little 
unfortunate is either to be whipped, or is going to bed, 
and repeating the applicable passage of ‘* Forgive us our 
trespasses.”” The Indian servant is full of true Oriental 
character. 

No. 47, Remains of a Moorish Castle in Catalonia, by 
Rogers, is a picture of the highest consideration: it is full 
of the quiet harmony of nature, and displays her in a 
great variety of picturesque beauty of scenery, most ad- 
mirably selected. 

No. 50, Mrs. Carpenter's “* Young Peasant” isa single 
figure, glowing with truth and sweetness of character. 

No. 56, The Bride of Lammermoor, by Lauder. This 
picture was painted for the Liverpool Exhibition, and in- 
tended by the artist to compete for the prize offered by our 
Corporation for the best picture by a British Artist. Itis 
said that the author of this admired story has expressed 
himself warmly in favour of this picture, and against such 
authority opinion must be presumptuous. Mr. Lauder 
has made a bold attempt, and has been very nearly suc- 
cessful in producing a masterly illustration of his author. 
That there are faults in this picture, both of conception 
and execution, cannot be denied; yet there are predomi- 
nant beauties, for no one can contemplate the intense suf- 
ferings of Lucy Ashton and the overpowering effect of the 
circumstances of the scene upon her delicate and lovely 
frame, without almost sharing her sorrows. The dark 
and rugged form of her lover offers a fine contrast to the 
silken-clad beings that surround him, as does the angry 
violence of Lady Ashton to the pallid and death-like ex- 
pression of her suffering daughter. The grouping is fine, 
and although the picture as a whole may want brilliancy 
and effect, yet it shows strong indications of a very supe- 
rior talent, and it will be easily allowed that Mr. Lauder 
has produced a fine picture of a subject of great interest. 
No. 186, A Scene from the Legend of Montrose, by the 
same artist, is a production of great merit, and were it 
not for a carelessness in the drawing might claim a place 
in any collection of modern art. 
No. 61, Calandrino smote by the sight of La Niccolosa, 
by Bell. There is a ray of light shining on the female in 
this picture that is quite magical. Such productions are 
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(Continued from our last) 


But let us return to the consideration of muscles, with 
their powers. The muscles, with a greater degree of dila. 
tability, or lengthening power, are very limited in the 
body, and, in general, the power is weak’; but we find 9 
ready example in the muscle surrounding the entrance of 
the mouth, forming the lips; and it is by this power that 
we can lengthen or distort our lips in many ways. The 
heart is another muscle with great power of dilatation, and 
all those which assist in the formation of canals are gifted 
by nature wisely with this property, as in the stomach and 
intestines; but the muscles, with a greater degree of con. 
tractibility, are very numerous, because their utility is 
unlimited, #hd very important. 

Nature, however, in the construction of the body, is an 
economic, as well as a skilful mechanic, and whenever she 
can substitute with equal, or greater advantage, the pro. 
perty of elasticity, there we find a structure possessing 
eminently sych a property. Elasticity, though the pro. 
duct of the same general powers of matter, attraction and re. 
pulsion, is not so vital ascontractibility, and, therefore, its 
structure is not go vital, nor is its power exhausted in sucha 
manner, but remains as long as the natural organization 
of its structure. This structure is the ligament and tendon 
of animal bodies, and its fabrication bears considerable re. 
semblance to the fabrication of art. It is composed of 
white elastic threads, variously woven and interlaced, ac 
cording to the part in which it is placed, for it is observant 
of all the laws of dead elastic bodies. The ligaments sure 
rounding the muscle, and interspersed in its substance, 
cross each other like the threads in sheets of calico; but 
those which are placed at the end of muscles, and are 
called tendons, have chiefly their white glistening threads, 
longitudinal and parallel, because it is of importance that, 
since they receive the full force of the muscle, they should 
lose nothing of their elasticity. Such are the mere me. 
chanical arrangements of these substances; but what are 
their utility and office in the living economy ? for it is use- 
fulness which is the great aim of mechanism, and pbhi- 
losophy knows, that things are only valuable in proportion 
to their utility, however the world may judge of them. It 
is owing to the glorious diffusion of knowledge that utility 
is now fast becoming the standard of mechanical value, 
and that all those horrors and errors which embittered 
the sociality of our forefathers are now fast disappearing 
from our social horizon. Brute strength, and mere ani- 
mal force, which depend on the very powers of muscle, 
we are now considering, are no longer appealed to as the 
argument of truth; nor does a whole nation declare, as of 
old, **that it was the will of the gods that force should 
constitute right, and that the weak had no claim to that 
which they could not defend.” War is animal force un- 


der another form, and with other weapons ; and its art was 


well defined by the greatest tyrant of modern days, whose 


treatment on the dreary rock of St. Helena has blotted the 


pages of our history with so deep a stain that eternity will 


hot erase it. ‘* Theart of war,” said Napoleon, * consists 
in placing the greatest number of men within a certain 





honourable to English art: it is simple and unaffected, 
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space; placed there burning with false ideas of honow 
and glory, to forget all the feelings of the heart, and 
all the sentiments of humanity, to fight by dint of num- 
bers a sanguinary battle, puc their less numerous enemies 
to the rout, Jay waste a country, slaughter thousands 
of their fellow-beings, whom they know not, have never 
before seen, nor have received from them any harm by 
word or deed, plunge whole districts into tears, fill the 
Jand with the moans of the fatherless and the wailings of 
the widows. Well, before him, might another warrior 
(Charles the 5th) be accustomed to exclaim that ‘he, 
being a warrior, it was impossible for him to have a con- 
science or religion ;” and well might this be seconded by 
the observation of his General, the Marquis de Piscaire, 
‘that nothing was more difficult than to serve, at one and 
the same time, the god Mars and Jesus Christ.” Modern 
war is only a more murderous refinement of what was first 
adopted by our early forefathers, to fight with fists and stones, 
and afterwards with stones, and bows and arrows. It is 
only a larger and more fatal extension of that principle 
which leads individuals to decide their disputes by force of 
blows, or to batter each other’s sides for money or victory. 
In the majority of these brutal cases, victory by force only 
shows the imbecility of the cause, or the wrong done by the 
conquerors; and this reminds me of the remark of .an old 
Grecian writer, Lucian, who, in his dialogues, introduces 
Jupiter, disputing with Menippus, the philosopher. The 
god, getting the worst of the argument, becomes angry, 
and is greatly disposed to strike the victorious logician to 
the earth with his thunder. ‘* Ah!” cried Menippus; to 
this heathen divinity, **thou vexest thyself, thou usest 
thy thuader, then art thou wrong indeed!” Let us take 
slesson from this just reply of Menippus, and never let 
brute force be our thunder.—What, then, is here the uti- 
lity of elasticity, and how does it contribute to assist the 
ution of muscles? Besides the property of this structure, 
itis by its judicious position that it is made subservient to 
the function of muscular motion. The ligament sur- 
wanding the muscle serves to preserve it in its proper 
place, and yielding, by elasticity, when contraction ensues, 
ausing the belly of the muscle to swell out, allows it a 
free space for its action, and returns it to its original position 
when that action is finished. Some ligaments are placed 
inthe middle of a muscle, or interspersed throughout its 
tubstance, being simply put there to save an expense of 
muscular fibre and power, for elasticity is perhaps only 
‘minor degree of contraction; but the ligament or 
tndon at each extremity of the muscle answers another 
purpose, and fulfils an important object. Its situation 
ind office ate truly mechanical, but important. It 
wrves ag a bond of communication between the power 
wving and the forceto be moved. The animal force to be 
noved is generally bone, sometimes cartilage, and rarely 
ligament, and these parts may be considered as passive 
yents; but the power of muscular contraction acts directly 
w the elastic tendons, for they are inserted in the parts 
be moved in a direction strait, curved, spread widely, 
tt passing through an animal pulley. The mechanic will 
iumediately demand why this arrangement of animal 
uchanism ? Is there not a useless sacrifice of power and 
force by substituting an elastic substance between the 
wer moving and the part to be moved? Would it not 
cord better with the principles of mechanism to make 
he moving power spend its force directly on the part to 
lt moved ? A substance possessing a great degree of 
lusticity would be highly improper, but the tendon of 
muscle only possesses a little elasticity with great firm- 
ts, This little elasticity is of utility when the muscle 
swith great force in preventing a rupture of its own 
utter, or the bone to which it is attached, and this ad. 
tage of elasticity will be considered highly beneficial 
len we recollect that the force of muscular contraction 
“sudden and so great that it sometimes rends in twain 


long-continued dancing, when its elasticity is diminished, 
is broken by the muscles of the calf pulling up the heel, or 
maintaining the body on the toes, or in consequeace of some 
great and violent exertion. It is asa preservative power that 
elasticity is placed intermediately between the bones (the 
parts to be moved) and the muscles (the moving parts,) 
and also because the muscular fibre is not a substance 
adapted for being fixed or fastened into hard substances. 

There is another and a great advantage derived from the 
introduction of elasticity amidst the muscular power; for 
the art of the mechanic is as much displayed in the ac- 
commodation of machinery to power, and in the proper 
selection and distribution of powers, as in the discovery of 
any new motor power: thus, where the long continuance 
of the action of a power is required, muscle would be an 
improper substance, from the nature of its power becoming 
soon exhausted ; and here we find interposed, judiciously, 
ligament. {n long-necked animals, the gravity of whose 
heads, from their very depending position, is constant and 
great, have this elastic substance, called the ligamentum 
muche, of a great size and power, as in the neck of the 
horse. Ligament here is judiciously ased, because in ad- 
dition to the long action required it should be of a quality 
flexible, and of a force readily overcome by the muscle, to 
fit it for the various requisite motions. 

The muscle acting approximates its two ends; it is ob- 
vious then that the force of the muscle is spent on the two 
extremities, that is, on the tendons which join them, and 
from the latter to the bones. But the muscle thus acting 
loses nothing of its substance; how is this produced ? The 
belly or middle swells out, drawing the ends nearer the 
swelling middle. But to give a better idea of this mode of 


acting, and of obtaining force by muscular contraction, we 
will state a kind of problem, and afterwards illustrate it by a 
diagram. Fleshy fibres, continued by a strait line into ten- 
dons, shorten the muscle to the sameextent that they shorten 
themselves ; those that enter it obliquely shorten it more 
and more in proportion to their degree of contraction, as 
they deviate further from the line of the tendon and ap- 
proach nearer the perpendicular, the perpendicular direction 
being that in which the fibres would shorten it with the 


least expense of contractile power. Let 

o-= — B AB bea tendon, CD a fleshy fibre; AB is 

Ae { / the diameter, and CD the semi-diameter of 
Hq 


the same circle. If BD contracts so as to 
bring the point C to the point G, the two 
moveable extremities of the tendon A and 


B would be brought respectively to E and F, and the situa- 
tion of the tendon be represented by the two lines EG 
and FG; but if the fibre contracts more forcibly so as 
to bring the point C to the point D, it must then neces- 
sarily be in contact, though the distance between them 
had formerly been the whole length of the fibre; but if 
the fibre enters obliquely like HC, the point A, which 
is the extremity of the passive part acted upon, will be 
drawn only a little beyond the centre, the distance between 
the tendon being diminished only a little more than a half. 
It would be only a half if BH was in contact parallel to CB. 

Perhaps this may be familiarly illustrated by the bow 
and arrow. We pull the string and approximate the two 
ends of the bow, swelling the middle; but the chief dif. 
ference, in a mechanical point of view, is of importance— 
in the muscle, the power is placed in the very substance, 
moving or bending, while in the bow it is entirely foreign 
to it. 
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MR. MOTLEY’S NEW BAR SUSPENSION BRIDGE. 
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We some time since alluded to Mr. Motley’s Arch Sus- 
pension Railway Bridge, constructed on the plan of his 
projected bridge, proposed to be erected over the Thames, 
at London; at the same time, we noticed his small model 
for a suspension railway ; since then, we have seen a large 
model of a bridge on the same principle, and for the 
better information of our readers, we now present them 
with an engraving which will enable them to form their 
own opinion of its merits or demerits. We have requested 
Mr. Motley to furnish us with a short explanation, which 
we here subjoin. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—Agreeable to your request, I herewith furnish 
you with a brief outline of my invention. The above 
sketch is taken from a drawing made on the scale of a 
quarter of an inch to the foot, which represents a park, or 
other bridge, of 50 feet span. The horizontal line or 
beam immediately under the floor is composed of five 
lengths of wrought-iron, joined, by means of vertical 
standards or supports, with cross bars at the top in the 
form of the letter T, the arms sufliciently long to admit 
the beams to be double bolted, so as to render the joints 
inflexible. At the top and bottom of the vertical supports 
is a strong bolt, which connects the two sides of the 





lttendon, and snaps asunder the bone. There is a long 
ion, the tendo Achilles, fastened to the heel and bee! 
nging to the muscles forming the calf of the leg, which in 


bridge, to the ends of which are affixed the suspending 
bars, which are so arranged that, wherever the pressure 
may be on the bridge, it is uniformly conveyed to the two | 
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extreme points at each end, which will readily be conceived 
by any person the least acquainted with mechanics. The 
new model which I have made is on the scale of one inch to 
the foot, and represents a bridge 100 feet span, conses 
quently, itis 8 feet 4 inches long, and 12 inches wide. The 
whole weight of the iron work is only 114]bs., and it has 
supported upwards of 450 Ibs. Deflecting only half an 
inch in the middle, with the addition of about 34lbs. more 
iron, I think it would bear nearly half a ton weight,— 
thus showing the great advantage of mechanically dividing 
materials, for if we take a J inch bar of iron 8 feet 4 inches 
long, (which will weigh more than the model,) and sup. 
port it at each end, 28lbs. will make it deflect more than 
450lbs. did the model. Supposing the model to weigh 
15lbs., a bridge built in that proportion, 100 feet long, and 
24 feet wide, having three sets of beams, would weigh not 
exceeding 20 tons, independent of the railing or fence, 
which railing or fence, arranged as in the above sketch, 

would add considerably to its strength and stability, and 

would, I have no doubt, support, with perfect safety, 

from 300 to 400 tons, which is considerably more than 

double the weight it would ever be required to bear, ad- 

mitting it to be loaded with 1} cwt. to every superficial 

foot. At any rate, I feel confident that from 25 to 30 tons 

of wrought-iron would make a bridge equal, if not supes 

rior, in strength to the Bristol iron bridges erected by the 
Jessops, which are 100 feet span, and certainly the light. 
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est and most simple in construction, of any cast-iron bridge 
that I have ever seen, not excepting the Vauxhall one in 
London. These two bridges cost between 9 and £10,000, 
and contained about 150 tons of metal in each. It is 
true that the combination of the above plan is not so well 
adapted for navigable rivers as the cast-iron, unless the 
elevation of the banks were sufficiently high to admit sail- 
ing under, an equal headway could not be obtained with- 
out raising the road on each side 5 or 6 feet more than would 
be needful for a cast-iron arch; but for situations where 
navigation is not an object, as is often the case with via- 
ducts, aqueducts, &c., I cannot help thinking that the 
adoption of the above plan would be found by far the most 
economical mode of constructing such erections. If, how- 
ever, navigation were an object, then my arch suspension 
will be better than cast-iron, brick, or stone, as far as re- 
spects gaining headway; and if a series of arches were 
required, the centre one might be on the arch plan, neither 
of which requires an abutting property in the piers. If 
the theory of my plan is any way nearly correct, the eco- 
nomy is very apparent ; for suppose it was required to make 
a viaduct 500 feet long, at an average elevation of 60 feet, 
to be divided into 5 equal parts of 100 feet span, it would 
require 18 square pyramidical pillars, with a base of 12 feet, 
and a top of 4 feet, capped with a strong plate of cast iron. 
These pillars or supports would contain about 140 square 
yards of solid masonry, estimated at 35s. per yard, would 
be about £245 each, which, multiplied by 18, will make the 
sum of £4410. Five bridges, with every requisite of iron 
work, independent of the floor, say, 80 tons each, would 
make 150 tons, at £20 per ton, £3000; floor of oak planks, 
3 inches thick, at 2s. 6d. per superlicial foot, £300 each 
bridge, together £1500; say, for fixing and contingencies, 
£1090; making a total, for a viaduct nearly equal tothe 
one over the Sankey canal, £10,000, which is about one- 
fifth of the expense of that viaduct! One of the great 
advantages of my plan is, the comparative lightness, and, 
also, on account of the principle of suspension being con- 
tained in itself, rendering the pressure perpendicular, and 
requiring only pillars or supports at each final point of the 
horizontal ribs or beam of the bridge. Thus, perhaps, at 
least, three-fourths of the masonry requisste for stone or 
brick viaducts would be saved, besides avoiding the need 
of abutting property in the end piers or supports. I do 
not pretend to offer the foregoing calculation as practically 
correct, it being theoretical only; but when it is consi- 
dered that, in ordinary cases, more confidence may be 
placed in one ton of wrought-iron, for a bridge, or beam, 
than in three or four times the weight of cast-iron, there 
scems an obvious advantage in favour of the former; and 
as the labour requisite in constructing and erecting a bridge 
on the above plan is extremely simple, I do not conceive 
that it would exceed the expense of the latter more than 
from four to five pounds perton; whereas the difference 
in weight is, at least, two-thirds, or three-fourths. At all 
events, those who are interested in railways which require 
viaducts would perhaps do well to have the plan tried, and 
as that can be done ata very trifling expense, not ex- 
eceding, perhaps, £40 or £50, or, at most, £100, it would 
not be a very imprudent risk to obtain a result, even if it 
made a saving of only one-half. With regard to the prin- 
ciple (as Dr. Lardner, of the London University, observed 
of my arch suspension,) it is unerring in theory, and only 
requires practical men to determine the requisite relative 
proportions. If one-half of the expense can be saved 
the difference will more than compensate for the deficiency 
of durability, as I should think that a bridge of this kind 
will endure for many centuries, wrought-iron improving 
with age, provided it is properly protected. 
Yours, &c. THOMAS MOTLEY. 

P.S. The peculiar advantages of the above over the 
chain suspension are, first, that the power of suspension is 
contained in itself, not requiring to be fastened info rock, 
masonry, or carth; and secondly, owing to the parts 
being inflexible, oscillation and undulation are prevented, 
consequently greater stability is obtained ; and taking 


every thing into account, I think that, for short spans of 
from 40 to 100 feet, it will be found more economical 
than even chaia suspensions. 





SUSPENSION RAILWAY. 

A model of the suspension railway upon a new and very 
ingenious principle is, now exhibiting at Charing-cross, 
London. The advantages of this, as compared with 
ground railroads, consist in increased celerity of convey- 
ance, and a saving of expense and distance. It is pro- 
posed that the rail should be constructed of iron rods, suf- 
ficiently strong for the purpose, and supported by proper 
pillars and braces. As the name implies, the suspension 
railway will be raised above the surface of the ground, so 
as to admit of all agricultural and other operations being 
carried on without interruption beneath. It can be so 
constructed as to communicate in a direct line between any 

iven places, and, according to the estimate of the pro- 
Jector, may be carried into effect at half the cost of a com- 
mon railroad. But the most extraordinary portion of the 
invention consists in the increased despetch with which it 
is asserted that vehicles containing goods or persons can be 
conveyed on the new rail in perfect safety. By lessening 
friction, by avoiding the use of heavy locomotive engines, 
and by the means of other ingenious contrivances, Mr. 
Dick appears confident of being able to attain a velocity 
of tifty or sixty miles an hour for mail carriages, and of 
twenty or thirty miles for vehicles with goods or passen- 
gers. It is added, that travellers, being carried inside, 
would not experience any inconvenience, even though the 
coaches in which they journeyed should be propelled at a 
much greater rate of speed. When light carriages are 
moved along 8 rail with considerable velocity, a slight ob- 
stacle or impulse causes them to bound upwards and escape 
from the fixed track: this is prevented in the present in- 
stance by the peculiar construction of Mr. Dick’s vehi- 
cles, which, instead of resting upon and being placed above 
the wheels in the usual manner, depend from beneath 
them, presenting somewhat of the appearance of a coach 
or waggor turned upside down. Besides, there are safety 
rails, which correspond with a second row of wheels, and 
lock the vehicles within the railway, preventing any chance 
of escape, whatever may be the velocity with which they 
are propelled. The carriages are furnished with deeply- 
grooved bearing wheels, that fit the rail exactly, It is 
intended that light vehicles shall be propelled by manual 
power, and heavy carriages by fixed engines acting with 
drag-lines. In winter, the heaviest fall of snow will cause 
no obstruction upon the line of the suspension railway: it 
is scarcely necessary to add, that in summer passengers 
need not apprehend being incommoded by dust. 

We have been informed that it is in contemplation to 
erect in some convenient place, by way -of experiment, a 
suspension railway, of sufficient extent to admit of persons 
being conveyed along it in the manner proposed by Mr. 
Dick ; and we also learn that Lord Lowther has been 
applied to to allow the trial to be made in one of the parks. 
For our own part, we should be glad to see the plan sub- 
jected to the test of experience, and the items of speed, 
mechanical arrangement, and expense ascertained with 
greater accuracy than can be effected by means of any 
model or calcuiations however ingenious: we have all 
along spoken of this railway as a novelty, for although we 
are aware that the principle of suspension railroads has 
not only been promulgated but acted on previously, there 
are points connected with the present design which, as far 
as we are aware, entitle it to the praise of originality. On 
the practicability of the scheme we offer no opinion. We 
have only again to express a hope that it may be put to 
the proof. If the project can be carried into effect with 
any thing like the results which Mr. Dick anticipates, it 
“ it involve a most important change and improvement in 
the condition of society. Not to speak of the diminished 
expense of conveyance and the reduction which it must 
occasion in the price of commodities, it would at once 
carry the town into the country, and without changin 
the relative distances of places, bring all nearer to eac 
other for every purpose of commercial and social inter- 
course. In Great Britain the effect would be extraordi- 
nary; we should enjoy all the go f° of a country 
600 miles in length and 300 wide, joined to the compact- 
ness of an island of # few milessquare. We are in hopes 
that Mr. Dick’s invention may receive a fair trial. Inde. 
pendently of ulterior results, we have little doubt (assum- 
ing the plan to be feasible in practice) that it would be 
worth while to set up half a mile of this railway for the 
purpose of exhibition. It would be the next thing to 
flying, and there could be no question of the undertaking 
remunerating any speculator who should be able to carry 





it completely into effect. Times. 
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LIVERPOOL PERMANENT NIGHT ASYLUM FoR 
THE HOvSELEss Poor.—It will gratify those who fee] 
any interest in the intended Night Asylum to learn that, at 
length, after much trouble and repeated disappointment, 3 
suitable place for this establishment has been procured. 
Workmen have already commenced levelling, making sew. 
ers, ventilating, and effecting the numerous requisite alter. 
ations, repairs, and additions, so as to adapt the place for 
the reception of those who are likely to become its inmates, 
We expect to be able to report progress, and to invite the 
public to see the asylum in a month or six weeks. We 
take this opportunity of acknowledging our obligations to 
Mr. John Slater, of the saw-mill, Seel-street, for the assist. 
ance he has lately afforded us in planning and making the 
necessary arrangements for the completion of the establish. 
ment. There will be no present occasion to solicit any do. 
nations to carry this establishment into effect ; but the time 
has arrived to canvass for annual subscribers, to support 
the unavoidable expenses of wages, straw, candles, soap, 
medicine, chloride of lime, water vessels, whitewashing, 
brushes, brooms, combs, and numerous other indispensable 
articles. As it is desirable to interest as many persons ag 
possible in the welfare of the asylum, it is respectfully sug. 
gested that half a guinea, or half a sovereign, annual sub. 
scriptions would be very acceptable, to be paid in advances 
and Mr. William Langley, of No. 27, Prescot-street, Low. 
hill, has been selected as collector of the subscriptions, and 
furnished with check printed receipts, to fill up, on pay. 
ment of the subscriptions. 
ey 


JUBILEE ON THE OPENING OF THE LIVERPOOL AND 
MANCHESTER RAILROAD. 





ie 

We have heard a very general and natural wish 
expressed, that the opening day of the Railway 
should be observed as a holiday in Liverpool; of 
course we can dono more than recommend the mea. 
sure, but we do respectfully urge it upon the at- 
tention of those who can alone insure its effectual 
adoption. If there are no hopes of obtaining this 
general boon for our townsmen, perhaps the after. 
noon holiday might be conceded, so that the ‘public 
might have the opportunity of seeing the steam. 
carriages and the company on their return. 

It would be well to let the people of Liverpool 
exhibit themselves on that day, in order, in the first 
place, that they may enjoy themselves, and, in the 
second place, that we may show the Duke of Wel. 
lington that Liverpool is well worthy the considera- 
tion of a British statesman. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
(From the Liverpool Courier.) 

Barometer — Extreme| Thermo-| Extreme| State of Remarks 
at during | meter 8/Heat du-}| Win at 
Noon, Night. |Morning.|ring Day.| at Noon, Noon, 

Sept. 

1/3018 53 0} 58 O|} 63 O| N.W. {Fair. 
2/29 84 56 0; 60 0} 61 O| N.W. |Cloudy. 
312969 57 0} 60 0} 61 O| N.W. [Cloudy. 
4129 70 50 0} 54 0|] 60 O N. Fair. 
5129 59 50 0O| 56 0} 61 O W. jStormy. 
6/2946 50 0; 55 OO} 58 O| N.W. |Rain. 
712964 50 0} 57 O| 60 O|N.N.W.|Cloudy. 
2d, Heavy rain during night.—3d, rain during night. 
Sth, Rain during night.—6th, heavy rain during night. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


= 








Tue NerueRLANps.—We shall, next week, give a place tothe 
letter concerning the entry into Tournay of the Sovereign 
Prince, communicated to us by a correspondent. 

Clio’s letter reached us too late for insertion this week. We 
shall peruse it forthwith. 

We have to acknowledge the communications of L. C.—H.T: 

—JuvenisA. M. A—H. T.-L. C. 
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Printed, published, and sold, cvery Tuesday, by EGERTO¥ 
SMITH and JOHN SMITH, at their General Printing 
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